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THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 
FIRST ARTICLE, 


Asovur forty years ago, after a long period of 
neglect and degradation, the fine old ecclesiastical 
edifices dotted over the British islands began to 
excite earnest attention, with a view to arresting 
their decay, and if possible restoring them to their 
original condition. With not a little to deplore in 
the frivolity and heedless extravagance of the age, 
this revival of taste may be considered a redeeming 
feature. It shews an appreciation of the beautiful 
in that department of art which has for its special 
object the promotion of solemnising religious 
thought. There is much that is hopeful in this 
recently evoked spirit. It only needs to be pro- 
perly directed. 

The abuse, almost the obliteration, of architec- 
tural taste, as everybody knows, was primarily due 
to the ecclesiastical revolution in the sixteenth 
century. What was then spared was, a century 
later, subjected to the most odious abuse during 
the civil war and Commonwealth. 


By these | | early years of the present century. 


that there was anything to find fault with in 
the debased condition of the ecclesiastical edifices. 
Sentiment, for a time, was divorced from religious 
observance. 

Any revival of taste in church-building was 
retarded rather than advanced by introducing 
imitations of the Grecian and Roman styles of art 
into situations where they were wholly out of 
place. Ancient ecclesiastical structures, usually 
known as Gothic, can admit of no patching with 
Greek or Roman characteristics, There must be 
thorough congruity, and what is equally import- 
ant, no counterfeits in the form of fantastic deco- 
ration. Until within the last hundred years, some 
architects committed grievous offences of this 
kind, and in this respect none brought greater 
discredit on the profession than Wyatt, architect, 
who flourished at the close of last century, and 
died in 1813. He is reputed to have done much 
damage to certain cathedrals of England that were 
subjected to his operations. 

Men with his conceptions revelled in their 
absurdities, no one taking objection, during the 
At length, in 
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several movements, particularly the latter, the| the writings of Rickman and Pugin, came the 
finer feelings in art were subdued. From ‘what | dawn of a true revival as concerns Gothic archi- 
must be deemed a perversion of principle, purity | tecture. With all his strange dogmatising and 
in religion was identified with ugliness to the | eccentricity of expression, Augustus Welby Pugin, 
eye and discordance to the ear. The genius! about 1841, gave an irresistible impetus to efforts 
of dullness was predominant, Such old ecclesi-| at restoration on the pure and elegant Gothic 
astical structures as were not destroyed outright, | model which prevailed in England in the four- 
were either allowed to sink to decay, or were| teenth and fifteenth centuries. Since that time, 
repaired and altered with tasteless indifference. | through a remarkable advance in public taste, the 
Churches were built like barns, as unsightly as it | restoration of cathedrals and churches on a correct 
was possible to make them. ‘Stuffed with pews | architectural principle has been widely and satis- 
and galleries, and unprovided with means of | factorily effected. 

ventilation, their interior was often to the last; In these few observations, we have merely 
degree offensive. By way of variety, the pews! glanced at a great subject that has been singu- 
were sometimes arranged as inclosed seats round a/| larly neglected in literature. The vicissitudes of 
table, like boxes in a restaurant. So low had sunk | old ecclesiastical buildings throughout the United 
the public sense of decency in the seventeenth | Kingdom remain to be written in a lucid com- 
and eighteenth centuries, that national luminaries, | pendious form. Out of a multiplicity of dry 
such as poets, divines, essayists, historians, and | details might be gathered materials for an histor- 
novelists, to whom people now look back with a| ical work as interesting as a popular romance. 
degree of reverence, do not seem to have remarked | What revelations of enthusiastic piety, what out- 
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bursts of passion, and what interlardings of the 
comic with the pathetic! The proceedings of 
Wyatt and others of like stamp, as pretenders in 
the art of rectification, would compose the droll 
element in such a comprehensive narrative. Just 
to give an idea of what many cathedrals have 
gone through, we offer the following instances. 

No ecclesiastical edifice in England suffered 
more by the civil war in the seventeenth century 
than the Cathedral of Lichfield. In a previous 
age, the cathedral and adjoining close had, for sake | 
of security, been surrounded by a wall, forming a | 
kind of defensive fort. This was a fatal precau- 
tion. The walled inclosure having held out for the | 


restored state is worthy of its architectural char- 
acter and historical associations. 

Rochester Cathedral also experienced cruel treat- 
ment from the troops of the Commonwealth. The 
nave was transformed into a carpenter’s shop, 
with saw-pits. All the monumental brasses were 
destroyed. After being long in a deplorable con- 
dition, the building was restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

A case of ruin through sheer neglect and mis- 
management occurs in the history of the Cathedral 
of Llandaff, As a Norman church of the twelfth 
century, it was suffered to fall into great dis- 
repair. Early in the eighteenth century, roofs 
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Royalists, was captured by a force under Lord | and towers had fallen in, and the service was 
Brooke, a fiercely zealous Puritan, in March 1643, | conducted in a corner of the building. In 1732, 
his lordship, however, being shot in the attack. | an effort was made to bring it into decent order, 


Then followed a regular spoliation, Preachers 
quite as fanatical as Habakkuk Mucklewrath, in- 
cited the soldiers to destroy everything of a tasteful 
nature in the cathedral. The organ and stained 
glass windows were smashed in pieces, the tesse- 
lated pavements were torn up, and tombs and 
monuments laid in ruin. After misusage of this 
kind for a month, Prince Rupert succeeded in 
expelling the invaders ; and the cathedral remained 
in the hands of the Royalists until 1646, when, | 


for which purpose, a Mr Wood of Bath was 
employed. Wood appears to have had no other 
notion of restoring a Gothic edifice than by 
supplying deficiencies with work in the Roman 
or modern style, so as to look neat and pretty. 
He actually introduced an Italian room as 
a portion of the nave, and planned a front 
with a plain fagade surmounted by a dome, 
No uninstructed country mason could have 
done worse. Luckily, the dome was never 


as the result of a fresh siege, it was surrendered to | built. While the cathedral was in the incon- 
the Parliamentary forces. On the Restoration of | gruous condition in which it had been left by 
Charles II., the cathedral, as in other cases, was| Wood, Richard Watson, Professor of Divinity at 
given up, and worship was resumed as before the | Cambridge, was appointed Bishop of Llandaff in 
troubles. Something was done in the way of! 1782. Well, here at last was a man who, it 
repairs, but much remained to be effected. When | might be presumed, would further the restora- 
the remedy was applied, it was as bad as the|tion of the cathedral, Altogether a mistake, 
disease. In 1788, Wyatt was unfortunately em- | Watson appears to have cared nothing for his 
ployed upon the building. He caused the arches | diocese, At least he kept away from it. He 
to be built up, and otherwise created havoc with | resided like a country gentleman in Westmore- 
the interior arrangements,* The edifice remained | land, where he flourished as an agriculturist and 
in an unsatisfactory state until 1860, when, at a! great planter of trees, particularly the larch, At 
large cost, it was restored in the best taste by | his leisure he wrote the ‘Apology for the Bible,’ 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and now is one of the most and one or two other works, As regards the 
beautiful cathedrals in England. restoration of his cathedral he manifested entire 
Salisbury Cathedral, a fine specimen of thir- | indifference. He died in 1816, leaving the work 
teenth-century art, and which is specially noted | of restoration to others. Not until recent times, 
for its lofty tapering spire, suffered the misfor- | chiefly through the energy of the Rev. Bruce 
tune of being submitted to Wyatt for some| Knight, Chancellor of the Diocese, and Dean 
necessary repairs and restorations. Short work | Conybeare, was the building resuscitated in its 
was made of the more ornamental parts of the | ancient beauty and condition, at a cost of more 
edifice, Chapels, screens, and porches were swept | than thirty thousand pounds. Mr Pritchard, a 
away ; ancient paintings were obliterated ; stained | resident architect, has the merit of restoring 
glass windows were destroyed, and emptied into this gem of ancient art to what it had been in 
the city ditch ; and a venerable campanile which | the original, indeed somewhat improving upon 
stood in the churchyard was levelled with the | it. 
ground.+ So low was public taste in 1789, that| York Minster, perhaps the grandest and most 
these operations were generally thought to be very | spacious of the English cathedrals, whose history 
judicious. They were simply disgraceful. What | takes us back to the seventh century, has under- 
Wyatt took away cannot be replaced; but every- gone some extraordinary vicissitudes; while its 
thing has been done in recent times to make the | ornate pillars, its lofty arches, its numerous 
best of what he left; and now the building in its | chapels, its elegant screen, its finely carved tombs, 
}and its towers with rich mouldings, excite the 
admiration of all lovers of art. The wealth 
Western Division, page 291. | lavished by pious donors on the building might 
+ Ibid., Southern Division, page 96. | well be matter for surprise, The very grandeur 
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and dignity of the edifice seem to have incited 
the destructive feelings of a madman. One day 
in February 1829, Jonathan Martin, brother of 
Martin the well-known artist, entered the building 
as an ordinary visitor, and having concealed him- 
self behind a tomb in the north transept, he in the 
course of the night set fire to the woodwork in the 
choir and to the organ. The flames reached the 
roof, which was entirely consumed. Satisfied with 
what he had done, he escaped through a window ; 
but was captured a few days afterwards. He 
was tried at York assizes, and being pronounced 
insane, was confined in a lunatic asylum, and 
died in 1838. Public sentiment was so roused 
by the calamity, that a subscription was set on 
foot, and yielded the sum of sixty-five thousand 
ounds, which was spent on repairing the parts 
Ratered, To aid in the undertaking, govern- 
ment contributed five thousand pounds worth of 
teak timber from the Naval Dockyards. The 
restoration was intrusted to Sir Robert Smirke. 
Unfortunately, through the carelessness of some 
workmen employed in repairing the clock in the 
south-west tower, in May 1840, a destructive fire 
broke out; and the restoration, also effected by 
subscription, cost twenty-three thousand pounds, 
The stained glass windows of York Minster, com- 
pleted in recent times, are among the largest and 
finest of the kind in England. 

St Paul’s, the glory of London, the grand work 
of Sir i Wren, which is well known 
to everybody, has a history and a character of its 
own. Built in the Roman style of architecture, 
after the model of St Peter’s at Rome, it is a 
comparatively modern structure. The earliest 
ecclesiastical edifice on the spot was an old church 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, which being consumed 
by fire in 1087, was replaced by a massive Norman 
cathedral, for the building of which William the 
Conqueror contributed, and which was enlarged 
by the Plantagenets, Unhappily, it too suffered 
from fire. In 1561, it was struck by lightning, 
and partly consumed, By the efforts of the city 
authorities, it was repaired sufficiently to admit 
of being used for public worship, and as a place 
of general resort. ‘The imperfect condition of St 
Paul’s was lamented by Elizabeth, but she did 
nothing for it. James, her successor, was also 
grieved at the state of St Paul’s; but excepting 
words and some ceremonial parade, he did nothing 
for its restoration. Charles I. took the matter up 
practically. Under his auspices, Inigo Jones made 
considerable reparations, but he committed a 
serious mistake, by giving the shattered Gothic 
edifice a splendid Roman portico, with a row of 
pillars of the Corinthian order ! 

While the scaffolding was still up, comes the 
rule of the Puritan parliament, which speedily 
changes the destiny of St Paul’s, The sum of 
seventeen thousand pounds, designed to complete 
the repairs, was seized, and appropriated to pay 
arrears due to a regiment. The interior of the 
building was used as a cavalry barrack and stable. 
The Roman portico was let out for shops to 
sempstresses and hucksters. The building remained 
in this wretched condition till the Restoration, 
1660, when it was cleared out, and put into a 
state of decency. Projects were now set on foot 
to thoroughly repair the edifice, and Wren 
gave some suggestions on the subject. Before 
a determination could be come to, ‘Old St 


Paul’s,’ as it was called, perished in the great 
fire of London, 1666. After this third burning, 
sprung up the magnificent structure of Wren, 
which, favoured by its commanding situation, 
exceeds in imposing grandeur its prototype, St 
Peter’s, The only matter for regret is that its 
effect is to a certain extent lost by being too 
closely hemmed in by the surrounding streets, 
A Gothic edifice would, ecclesiastically, have been 
more congenial; but undeniably the choice of a 
Roman style of art with a massive towering 
dome, has proved the most effectual in the cir- 
cumstances. The work was finished in 1710; 
so that the building is now only a hundred and 
seventy years old. Completed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, an effigy of that Princess is placed 
in front of the building, facing down Ludgate 
Hill. It is pleasing to add that the cost of 
erection was, through local taxation, borne exclu- 
sively by the citizens of London, We are not 
without a hope that a great man will some day 
rise up in London, and make an effort—though, 
considering the value of property, it will be a 
costly one—to widen the open space round this 
noble structure, on which all Englishmen look 
with eyes of affection. 

In a subsequent paper we shall present a 
summary of the vast expense which has been 
incurred in repairing the various cathedrals of 
England, and need only say here that the aggre- 
gate amount, as far as is known, is upwards of 
a million sterling. But the work of improve- 
ment is not at an end. We are constantl 
hearing of fresh outlays in conformity with 
the enlarged wants and wishes of the community. 
The ancient abbey of St Albans, which had 
been occupied as a parish church since the 
Reformation, is now constituted the cathe- 
dral of a new diocese, and much is being done 
to restore it in a creditable style—the outlay 
falling on the liberality of private individuals, 


'among whom we may specially refer to Sir 


Edmund Becket, Bart. Q.C. 

Obviously, the present extraordinary Restora- 
tion movement is due to the progress of taste 
among nearly all classes, irrespective of deno- 
minational differences. There has been no facti- 
tious device in the matter. The era of dullness 
has quietly passed away. Ugliness in churches, 
like discomfort in dwellings, is no longer the 
fashion, Each religious body vies with another 
as to which shall have the handsomest and 
most commodious place of worship. With a 
pervading feeling of this kind, the venerable 
structures that had suffered from decay or mis- 
usage could not be left to perish. The general 
wish is to preserve a class of buildings not only 
grand and pleasing to look at, but as being 
intimately associated with the national history. 
With the correct taste which now prevails on 
the subject, there has been a difficulty of treat- 
ment on the old lines. Attention has had to 
be paid to those changes in ritual that have 
taken place since the buildings were constructed. 
Neglect on this score would have rendered 
attempts at restoration useless. 

We could fill pages with accounts of what has 
lately been done through voluntary contributions 
to restore old parish and collegiate churches that 
had sunk into disrepair in different parts of Eng- 
land ; the object in every case being to bring back 
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the buildings to their original beauty of archi- 
tecture and usefulness. Take, for example, the 
following newspaper notice respecting Winchester: 
‘Church restoration has in this city given back 
again to us every one of the ancient churches in 
all their beauty, and the latest and last example— 
for all are now done—is that of St Bartholomew 


of Hyde Abbey—where rested the remains of 
Alfred the Great and his family—and which, 
since the Reformation, has been the parish church 
of that extra-mural district named after the saint, 
who suffered death by being flayed alive. The 
church has many interesting architectural features, 
dating back, as it does, to the time of Henry I. 
There is a noble Norman doorway of that date; 
and the character of the church is generally transi- 
tion, with Early English additions, and some even 
later. In consequence of the increasing population 
of the parish, additions have been necessary from 
time to time; and within the last few months the 
north aisle has been completed, together with 
other repairs, The architect and contractors adher- 
ing closely, and we may almost say reverently, 
to ancient details, have reproduced the ancient 
taste and grandeur of the original church without 
a fault, save that economy compelled the use of 
deal instead of oak in the roof. The repairs, 
completion, and furniture of the church have cost 
fifteen hundred pounds, exclusive of many special 
gifts. The venerable building is now as strong 
as when first built, seven hundred years ago.’ 
Looking to the hideous operations of some 
architects now deceased, we can readily under- 
stand how a terror should have sprung up 
lest interesting old buildings might be damaged 
in the process of restoration. Hence, in some 
quarters an anti-restoration craze, and an anti- 
restoration society. There may, however, be un- 
reasonable apprehensions on this score, which 
may be set aside as ridiculous, Every case must 
be judged on its own merits. This is made 
clear by a speech of Sir Edmund Becket, on 
the occasion of a discussion before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects Sir Edmund 
said: ‘If we are to try and lay down anything 
that can be called rules for restoration, I should 
say that the primary things to be remembered 
are, that we want our churches to be both useful 
and beautiful; a building in a state of decay 
is neither. Generally speaking, the more we can 
make it look like what it was in its best times, 
the more beautiful it will be; and yet there are 
cases where it would be absurd and unpractical 
prudery not to add features which were never 
there before. When men talk against restoration, 
they forget that non-restoration is destruction, 
sometimes gradual, but sometimes as sudden and 
complete as if the building were knocked down. 
How many old Norman towers have fallen both in 
ancient and modern times for want of that repair 
which may be called restoration ; and how many 
have been saved in our time from a like fate! 
Chichester fell, and St Alban’s tower was within 
a few days of falling when it was saved. The 
finest Early English part of that nave is now 
shored up with timber. ‘Leave it alone,” say the 
Anti-restoration Society, I suppose. (No, no !”) 
The members of the Society say “No;” then 
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Hyde, once the church of the servants and tenants | 


first restoration that is going to take place, and 
the moment they are asked, they say that must be 
excepted from their rule. I should like to know 
why. The work cannot be done without a great 
deal of actual rebuilding, and imitating the old 
work as well as we can, which I boldly avow is 
the proper mode of restoring work which is par. 
| tially decayed, so that the old and new may 
| look continuous and complete, I utterly deride 
| all the nonsense that is talked about the baseness 
of imitation and copying. In such cases it is the 
only proper mode of restoration.’ 

All who take a comprehensive view of the 
subject will concur in these sensible remarks, 
The term ‘restoration’? must be accepted quali- 
fiedly. No one can bring back what was 
destroyed ; but in many instances, architectural 
details, such as the damaged shafts and capitals 
of pillars, can be mended with new stone-work 
to resemble the original, Coatings of whitewash 
and the dirt of centuries can be removed from 
finely vaulted ceilings. Division walls can be 
taken down, so as to develop the character of the 
edifice as designed by the architect. In effecting 
repairs of this kind we truly restore the building 
as far as man can restore anything. We shew in 
its integrity, or nearly so, what was admired and 
held in reverence by long by-gone generations, 
while in doing this we need not give up one 
iota of the advanced views sanctioned by modern 
habits of thought. Modern conceptions and scien- 
tific discoveries help us to improve and embellish 
the picture of the past. For ill-flagged floors we 
can substitute encaustic tiles or tesselated pave- 
ment. To the cold and shivering aisles, we can 
impart the warmth of a summer day by means of 
ingeniously contrived processes of heating. We can 
so purify the air by ventilation, that going to 
church may be no longer detrimental to health, 
or nauseous to the senses. To aid the solemnising 
thoughts befitting the place, we can fill the 
windows with stained glass representing events 
in Scripture history, ‘teaching to live and die.’ 
Surely, therefore, the restorers of cathedrals and 
churches, by rendering public worship more attrac- 
tive, are doing no wrong; but rather among a 
crowd of workers are doing their best to cheer 
human life, and brighten up the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

At another opportunity, we shall have some- 
thing to say regarding the Restoration Movement 
as demonstrated in Scotland, Ireland, and else- 
where. W. C. 


| where are their principles? Here is the very 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER VI.—HISTORY. 
A slipshod, threadbare figure, clad in weedy black. 


Ir was two o’clock A.M. in the Strand. Looked at 
from the gate of that obstructive church which 
faces westward in the centre of the thoroughfare, 
beneath the quivering gas-lamps on either side 
lay a gleaming desolation. No footstep broke 
the silence of the night. It was a true English 
summer, and the night-air was chill and raw; and 
a thin persistent drizzle fell upon the slippery 
flags, the muddy horse-road, and the gleaming 
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fronts of houses, A deserted London. It was too 
early for the market riot close at hand—too late 
for the homeward-reeling tavern roysterer. The 
great city slept, and the quiet heavens wept over 
it. Even they bending so long above it, had lost 
their brightness and their purity. They mourned 
above the city with thin tears, and a dreary wind 
was seeking here and there with mournful voices, 
for a something lost. A deserted London—a city 
of the dead. No soul abroad—not even the oil- 
skin-capped and caped policeman, 

Who is this? A slipshod, threadbare figure, 
clad in weedy black, which clings moistly about 
him, as though he had come up from the depths 
of that vile river which laps the pillars of the 
Bridge of Sighs, hard by, The figure crouched 
for refuge from the rain against a door which 
stood not more than a foot back from the flagged 
pathway, and his unwholesome garments shone 
with rain at every projecting angle. His boots 
gaped at the toes, and were so rotten and ragged 
at the sole, that they made a splashing noise 
within themselves whenever the wearer moved 
his feet, as he did often and uneasily, half in 
impatience, and half in search of warmth. From 
where he stood, the wet street gleamed beneath 
the gas-lamps like a river; and dead asleep as the 
great city might be, there was yet in the air a 
faint and distant hum, which spoke the seething 
life about him. 

He peered from his meagre sheltering-place 
often. There came the measured tread of a police- 
man; and slinking from his shelter, the man 
concealed himself in an entry. The measured 
tread went by, and he emerged stealthily and 
took up his old position. There he waited and 
watched until a door on the opposite side of 
the street was opened, and with a curt ‘ Good- 
night,’ addressed to some one within, a man came 
out upon the street and stepped briskly westward. 
The shivering figure left the doorway, and with 
his black rags fluttering in the wind, and gleam- 
ing in the gaslight and the rain, crossed the 
street, The man in front, greatcoated, well booted, 
vigorous, hummed an air as he walked, and kept 
time to it in his sturdy march, The shuddering, 
gleaming, ragged wretch behind him panted and 
groaned as he hurried in his footsteps, At last, 
however, he came up with him, and laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

The man who was thus accosted turned, faced 
his follower, and recognised him, ‘ Hillo! What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Scuse me, sir,’ said the other, panting still 
after his brief run; ‘but I thought I might make 
so bold, sir. I went down to your place, sir, an’ 
they told me you’d gone out, an’ wheer you’d 
gone, an’ so I made bold for to follow you an’ wait 
for you, sir” Here he paused to cough huskily 
behind his wasted hand. 

‘Well?’ the other asked. 

‘She’s in a awful state, sir—dyin’ sir. Would 
you be so good as come an’ look at her?’ 

‘Couldn’t you have gone to the parish sur- 
geon 

‘I went to him at five o'clock to-night, sir; an’ 
again at nine; an’ again at ‘leven, an’ he hadn't 
come home neither time.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must go,’ returned the 
Doctor in a grumbling tone. 


‘God bless you, sir,’ said the other; ‘I know’d 
you would,’ 

‘Don’t humbug me, Penkridge,’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘You'll want all your breath for your 
walk, Come along.’ 

They turned back, threaded through half-a- 
dozen winding streets between the Strand and 
Oxford Street, and at last turned into a low, dark 
and noisome entry, which led them to a court, 
whose poverty and squalor were picturesque in the 
light of a single gas-lamp. The inhabitants might 
have preferred perhaps that it should be less pic- 
turesque and better lighted, as the Doctor, stum- 
bling along the broken and uneven pavement, 
certainly would. 

‘Now, lead the way,’ said the Doctor brusquely 
as they paused before a door. The man pushed 
the door open. It moved only upon one hinge, 
and grated upon the broken bricks behind it. It 
opened flush upon a staircase, above which hung 
a single oil-lamp, emitting a dim light and a 
sickly odour. The stairs, like the court, were 
broken and uneven, and the balustrades were gone 
here and there altogether; having been either 
broken up for fuel, or destroyed in the course of 
some broil amongst the inhabitants of the house. 
The Doctor and his companion passed up several 
flights of stairs, and came upon a room which 
seemed at first sight to be deserted. It was faintly 
illumined by the light of a candle stuck against 
the wall, and holding there by the congealed 
grease which had guttered from it. The wall 
above it was blackened by a tapering streak of 
smoke. In one corner of the room the shadows 
seemed to rest deeper than elsewhere ; but as the 
eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, these 
shadows resolved themselves into the figure of a 
woman, stretched upon a heap of shavings, and 
covered by a piece of tattered sacking. 

‘Bring the light,’ said the Doctor, kneeling 
down over this figure. 

His companion obeyed him. 

‘Why, what ’s this?’ the Doctor asked, turning 
down the sacking, and disclosing the face of a 
child, evidently not more than a few weeks old. 

‘That’s it” said the man kneeling beside him. 
At the apparent risk of setting the couch of shav- 
ings on fire—since he still held the candle in his 
hand—he took up the child. ‘Tell me what you 
think of her, please sir,’ he asked, indicating the 
recumbent figure by a motion of the hand. 

The Doctor bent farther over, and laid his finger 
on a wasted wrist, The man knelt by him, holding 
the candle to her face and watching him keenly. 
The Doctor’s hand passed from the wrist to the 
region of the heart, Then he took the candle and 
examined the face. He laid the tip of a finger 
upon an eyelid and raised it, The eye remained 
open, staring in a ghastly way. The Doctor closed 
it again, gave back the candle, and arose. The 
man also arose and faced him, holding the child in 
his left arm. The Doctor shook his head. 

‘You don’t mean to say, sir,” the man asked 
sternly, ‘as you can’t do nothin’ for her?’ 

The Doctor, with a motion of the hand towards 
the recumbent figure in the corner, answered: 
‘She has been dead an hour.’ The man dropped 
the candle and the child, and fell upon his knees 
with a sharp cry. The candle, unextinguished, lay 
upon the shavings, and the Doctor set his foot upon 
it just in time, The wail of the child struck 
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through the darkness ; and the Doctor, groping his | 


way down-stairs, found the malodorous lamp at 
the bottom, and returned with it—the child’s ery 


assailing his ears all the time. The man still knelt | woman asked, ‘Fetch the light wid ye, Docthor, 
beside the couch, and had taken one of the dead | av ye plaze, an’ fetch him along to Mick. [I 


hands in both his own. The infant lay unheeded 
until the Doctor set the lamp upon the floor and 
took it in his arms, and examined its limbs, to see 
how far the tiny creature had been injured by the 
fall. The infant screamed and writhed with pain ; 
but the man on the floor took no heed until 
the Doctor laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

‘Penkridge, said the Doctor, ‘this is your 
child ?’ 

The man looked stupidly at him, but returned 
no answer. 

‘Is this your child, Penkridge?’ the Doctor 
asked again. 

‘Yes,’ responded the man stonily. ‘Mine an’ 
hers. God help her! Mine an’ hers” He mut- 
tered this over and over again until he got it into 
a sort of rhythm, which was arrested by the 
Doctor’s hand again laid upon his shoulder. 

*Do you know that you have damaged the child 
seriously? Get up. You can do no good there, 
ed poor fellow, and you may do something 

ere.’ 

The man dropped the thin hand he had held 
caressingly within his own, and arose. 

‘Have you any friends in the house?’ the 
Doctor asked. 

He shook his head dismally, and said he had no 
friends. ‘ Her was the larst,’ he said, and looked 
stonily down upon her. 

‘Have you nobody you can ask to take care of 
the child? Is there no womanly neighbour who 
could see to it until the morning ?’ 

He shook his head once more, answering that he 
didn’t know, and repeated : ‘ Her was the larst,’ 

‘ Have you any money ?” 

The man laughed drearily, and shook his head. 

‘Any fuel? Any food ?’ 

He shook his head again, and answered : ‘Not 
a mossel of anythin’,’ 

As the Doctor stood in perplexity with the wail- 
ing child still in his arms, a tap at the door was 
heard, and the face of a woman looked into the 
apartment. ‘Good-mornin’, Docthor, said the 
owner of the face, ‘ Will I be able to do anything 
for you ?’ 

‘You are a perfect blessing at this minute, Mrs 
Closky, the Doctor answered. 

‘Ah, poor thing, said Mrs Closky, looking 
down at the miserable couch of shavings, ‘Her 
throubles is over. It don’t take much lookin’ to 
see that; God be good to us.—Ye tiny crathur, 
what chune’s that ye’re singin’ ? - Lend her to me, 
Docthor dear. An’ ’tis plain he’s flured, poor 
crathur. Take him away down to Mick on the 
second flure, Docthor, an’ lave me to do the 
dacent thing by her. I moind her when she was 
respictable an’ well to do; an’ him tew, wid a 
dacent little place o’ business, till he fell in wid 
Misther Tasker, bad cess to him!’ 

‘Is there any other woman in the house, Mrs 
Closky, asks the Doctor, ‘or in the court? Any 
woman who could help you here to take care of 
the child, and so forth ?’ 

‘Sure, I'll manage, Docthor, responds Mrs 
Closky. ‘ What is it that’s the matther wid the 


‘She has had a fall, and is badly hurt, I am 
afraid.’ 
‘Will I bring her down to Nelly then?’ the 


heerd ye comin’ in, an’ I see the poor crathur 
there wasn’t far off takin’ the blessed journey 
a month ago, An’ when I see ye goin’ down- 
stairs to bring the lamp just now, I thought that 
maybe ye might be wantin’ somebody, an’ I 
slipped up. Mick’s in bed, and so’s Nelly ; but 
I’ll not be a minute gettin’ thim out,’ 

Mrs Closky led the way down-stairs with the 
child in her arms, the Doctor following with the 
lamp, and Penkridge bringing up the rear. The 
room into which the woman conducted her 
companions was almost as sparsely furnished as 
that they had just quitted. It boasted a table— 
contrived from a crate and an old door; and 
several tea-chests, which served as seats, A cur- 
tain hung half across the room, and on the near 
side of it a girl lay on a rough mattress, with an 
old greatcoat wrapped about her. Mrs Closky 
disappeared behind the curtain, and after an 
audible colloquy with her husband, in the course 
of which both he and she made use of a good deal 
of rough language, induced him to rise and shew 
himself. He came forth sleepy-eyed and scarcely 
sober ; but at sight of the Doctor, professed himself 
ready to do anything in his “wang to oblige that 
gentleman, ‘from wilful murther downwards,’ 

‘Howld your tongue, ye omadhaun,’ says Mrs 
Closky ; ‘an’ bring a dhrop o’ comfort for the poor 
sowl here that’s lost his wife ; the heavens be her 
bed this noight !’ 

Thus commissioned, Mr Closky retired behind 
the curtain, and shortly reappeared with a black 
bottle and a wine-glass without a foot, and invited 
his visitor to drink, The invitation was at first 
declined, with a shake of the head; but Mr 
Closky grew pressing, and Penkridge at length 
took the footless glass and said: ‘My humble 
respects to all” and drank. Mr Closky, with a 
‘sentiment’ suited to the occasion, followed his 
example, The Doctor occupied himself with the 
child, and having made use of such soothing 
appliances as were within reach, went away, 
promising to return in the morning, and leaving a 
few coins with Mrs Closky for the use of Penkridge 
and the child, until some further provision could 
be made for them. 

Mrs Closky laid the child down by her daughter, 
and having instructed her to take care of it, went 
up-stairs to perform the last decent and a 
offices for the dead. The two men sat and drank, 
turn and turn about, from the footless glass; and 
Mr Closky grew noisily cheerful. 

‘Oi didn’t know that ye was resoid’n’ in this 
neebourhood, Misther Penkridge,’ said Mr Closky. 
‘An’ it’s odd now the way that owld frinds is 
always meetin’ in this big city, Oi remimber ye 
whin ye wor the gintleman complate, wid your 
shop an’ your trap, an’ your little servant gyurl, 
an’ whin I’d no oidaya that ye’d iver be sittin’ an’ 
dbrinkin’ with the loikes o’ me’ 

‘I hope I never acted proud toward you, sir,’ 
returns Penkridge tearfully ; ‘which I assure you, 
sir, that if I did, it was foreign to me so to do, 
My poor pardner, sir, as is now a-lyin’ dead up- 
stairs, it were also foreign to. I have knowed 
prosperity, an’ I have knowed this,’ he continues, 
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waving his threadbare sleeves in illustration ; ‘ but 
I never had no pride, sir, an’ neither did my 
pardner which is gone.’ 

‘Qi’d ask no sweeter pleasure,’ returns Mr 
Closky, ‘than to track the scoundrel that said ye 
had.’ 

At this the shabby creature melts in tears, ‘I 
loved her dear; heaven knows I loved her dear !’ 

Mr Closky shakes hands with his companion, 
and presses the glass upon him, ‘It’s loikely ye 
don’t remimber me at all, Misther Penkridge. Oi 
remimber yew in the days o’ your prosper’ty well. 
Oi’ve had me own days o’ prosper’ty, an’ oi know— 
no man betther—what comin’ down in the wurld 
manes. Hadn’t oi as foine an’ nate a little public 
as ye’d wish to foind, till I came to grief with 
borrowed money ?’ 

The other took no notice of his speech, but 
looked blankly before him, with tears in his 
maudlin eyes, 

‘Just be doon me a favour, Misther Penkridge. 
But wait while I provide ye with a tay-cup. 
There ; it’s not the clanest, but I’ll do with it. 
Take the glass. Fill up. I want ye to drink a 
health to a frind of ours, Hare’s to the blissid 
memory o’ Misther Aminadab Tasker, an’ may 

e’—— 

*Who?? cried the other, rising to his feet. 

‘The noble gintleman that brought the pair of 
us to this pass, Misther Penkridge.’ 

The tatterdemalion’s face flushed, and for a 
moment he was almost a man. ‘Drink that 
scoundrel’s ’ealth, sir? Not me. It’s him as 
ruined me. It’s him as dragged me down to this. 
It’s him as has had me in his cruel grip for ’ears 
an’ ’ears, It’s him as’ll have to answer for my 
pardner-in-life, sir. Drink his ’ealth! I’d like to 
make a hend of him; I would, if I’d got him 
ere,’ 

‘When oi think of’m,’ rejoined Mr Closky, 
‘T loike to drink a health to’m, Ye’ve no oidaya 
how oi love’m.’ 

* You’ve no idea, sir, what a weight he’s been to 
me, sir, You’ve no idea, sir; you can’t have, or 
you wouldn’t talk like that.’ 

‘ Are ye bloind?’ cried Mr Closky with sudden 
anger. ‘Are ye deaf? Are ye mad? Can't 
al ondherstand divarsion when ye listen to’t? 

ouldn’t oi loike to have me fingers on the 
neck of ’m? Don’t oi know that what he’s 
been to me he’s been to you, the blood-sucking 
blaggard! Haven't I promised day an’ noight, 
an’ noight an’ day, to have his loife ?’ 

Penkridge stared at the Irishman for a moment, 
and then, in answer to the other’s invitation, 
‘Drink your will of him,’ tossed off the contents of 
his glass, and sat down. ‘Not as I like that sort 
of talk, sir,’ he said, relapsing into the maudlin 
stage again. 

The other snapped his fingers. ‘ Don’t oi know 
"im? Haven’t oi watched ’m from his office, an’ 
watched ’m home? That’s a little treat oi’m fond 
0’ givin’ meself whin oi know oi’m sober. If oi 
did it whin the dhrink ’s in me it wouldn’t be safe. 
Oi could not howld off of ’m.’ 

‘My poor pardner, sir,’ says Penkridge, ‘never 
forgiven him, sir, for what he done to us,’ 

_ ‘Look at ’m now,’ cried the other, ‘with his 
joolry, an’ his foine house, an’ his offices! Look 
at ’m rowlin’ in wealth. He doesn’t do business 
with the loikes o’ you an’ me now, Misther 


Penkridge, No, no, The gintleman’s got bigger 
fish to fry. He’s loanin’ hundreds where he used 
to loan a pound, Drink your wish to ’m. Never 
fear, me darlin’, but we’ll see ye paid yet, av 
we take a most onpleasant journey for it.’ 

Having given vent to the foregoing sentiment, 
Mr Closky fell asleep, and Penkridge followed his 
example, It was broad summer daylight when the 
latter awoke, and with the fumes of the liquor still 
upon him staggered down the stairs and out of the 
court. The way he took led him into Oxford 
Street, where he rambled blindly for a little while, 
blinking in the sunlight like an owl, and holding 
himself and all his looped and windowed ragged- 
ness together with his arms, Suddenly, as he 
took his slouching way, he was pushed somewhat 
heavily by the burly figure of a hurried passenger, 
and looking up, recognised the magnificent Hebraic 
nose and the carnivorous lips and teeth of Mr 
Tasker, With the desperation of drink and the 
memory of last night's anger upon him, he laid 
hold of Tasker’s arm. 

‘Mis’ Tasker—now I’ve got you. Do’ know 
me, I s’pose, sir? Oh, yes, y’}do. Know me wry 
well indeed, My name’s Penk’ 

‘Policeman,’ said Mr Tasker calmly to an 
official who passed at the moment, ‘will you 
take this man away ?’ 

‘Come now,’ said the officer, taking Mr Penk- 
ridge by the collar. ‘You move on. That’s 
what you’ve got to do, you know. Move on.’ 

‘Mis’ Tasker, you’ve had poun’s out o’ me. 
Haven’t got a farthin’ in the world, Give me 
shillin’ !” 

The official disengaged Mr Penkridge’s hold, and 
swung him into the gutter. 

‘Drunk and disorderly, said Mr Tasker. ‘You 
should take him up, officer.’ 

The officer took him up a little roughly, and 
holding him before him by the collar, conveyed 
him to the nearest station. 

Mr Tasker took his smiling way down Holborn. 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 
BY A LADY. 
SECOND PAPER. 


I WILL now give an account of cats that I have 
known. It is an opinion held by many that cats 
after all are but cats, and have no remarkable 
characteristics of their own; but this is quite 
contrary to the truth. They are very sensitive, 
and peculiarly alive to neglect or any slight. My 
grandfather had a special antipathy to black cats, 
but had a very beautiful tortoise-shell, which 
was a great favourite with him. She had a 
litter of kittens ; and when this was announced, 
he went into the kitchen to look at them. He 
took them up, examined and praised them all but 
one, which was black. The same evening, when 
seated in his easy-chair, Pussy was heard scratch- 
ing at the door. When it was opened, she had 
the black kitten in her mouth, and laid it at 
her master’s feet. He was much affected; and 
taking up the little creature, he stroked it gently, 
and gave it back to its mother, who carried it 
away, but never brought it to him again. 

My father had a very fine cat which had been 
trained to live in the barn to protect the young- 
chickens and turkeys from the rats, which were 
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very numerous, There puss had a litter of kittens; 
and one of the men thinking there would be too 
many, took three of them to drown; but instead 
of doing this carefully, he merely threw them 
into a pond in the field, leaving them to sink 
or swim. We were sitting in the dining-room, 
Flora my beautiful Blenheim spaniel lying asleep 
on the hearth-rug, when in rushed the cat, 
covered with wet and mud. Almost wild with 
distress, she flew towards Flora, who jumped up 
and ran with her down the yard. We followed, 
to see what was the matter. When we reached 
the pond, Flora was in the water with a kitten 
in her mouth. She brought it safely to the bank, 
and swam back for the other. As she passed, 
she looked at the third, and seeing that it was 
dead, the intelligent creature did not return, but 
jumped on the bank and shook herself. But poor 

ussy could not be satisfied to leave one behind. 
She looked imploringly at the dog, who in response 
jumped in again and brought the dead one also to 
the bank! We took the poor kittens, dried them, 
and them in a basket by the fire, and Flora, 
who before this could not endure cats, constituted 
herself their nurse whenever their mother was 


absent; for she was allowed to shelter them in the | 


kitchen while they were feeble, and kept them 
warm in the basket while the cat was away. A 
loving friendship was formed between the two, 
which lasted until little Flora died. 

So well was this cat trained, that she never 
attempted to injure the birds that were fed at the 
window ; they were as safe as the chickens, I 
have seen them come to the window for crumbs; 
and once a robin which had become quite tame 
from the severity of the weather, and would 
come into the room and alight upon the table, 
was alone with her, and remained uninjured. 
One morning I left the drawing-room window 
open, being suddenly called away. When I re- 
turned, puss was in front of the canary’s cage 
which stood on the table—her gaze fixed upon a 
strange cat which was preparing to seize the bird. 
She was there to protect it, 

I must pass over many tales I could tell about 
these curious animals, to give an account of one 
that was very dear to us, and had a sad end. 
Some years since, we had a kitten given to us 
—the most beautiful I ever saw, full of life and 
fun. We went into the country for a few weeks, 
and took him with us, delighted to watch him 
climbing the trees and enjoying his rambles, 
One day we missed him, to our great sorrow, 
for he had endeared himself to our hearts by 
his loving ways. He was lost on Saturday ; and 
on Monday morning we heard that some tramps 
had been staying in the neighbourhood, and 
had a kitten with them answering to the descrip- 
tion given. They had gone on to Uttoxeter. 
My youngest daughter and I followed them by 
train. e made inquiries of the inspector of 
lodging-houses, and found they had been there, 
the kitten with them. I at once hired a convey- 
ance and took a detective with me. When we 
arrived at the first toll-bar, we were told they 
had gone through in the morning, leading a kitten 
with a string, and a piece of white tape for a 
collar. The toll-keeper had remonstrated with 
the woman for her cruelty; but she said the 
animal could walk as well as she could, and she 
was not going to carry it. We traced them all 
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along the road. The detective, whose name 
was Dick, thought they were en route to Derby. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘never mind, Missis ; we’ll catch 
them up yet. Black Bess will fly like the wind, 
—Won’t you, my lass ?’ 

Away went the beautiful mare, as if she knew 
she were flying to the rescue. We heard of them 
on the road, and when Dick stopped to give the 
mare some oatmeal and water, the hostler told us 
they would be about a mile ahead. 

‘Sharp’s the word now, for they may make 
across the fields. Are you able to hold the reins, 
Missis, if I give ’um you?’ 

I told him I was well accustomed to driving. 

‘Well, if I see ’um, we must be careful, for they 
might hurt the creetur for spite. You'll see a bit 
of by-play with Bess, I can tell you, when I catch 
a sight of ’um. She has a way, has Bess, of get- 
ting a stone in her foot, and turning lame all of 
aminute, She makes such a whobbling with her 
feet you wouldn’t believe. I am forced to get 
down and help her a bit, you know.’ 

He said this with such a knowing wink that 
it was irresistible, and I laughed heartily. 

In a few minutes, right before us, resting on 
the grass by the side of the road, we saw a man 
and a woman ; the man hada pedler’s box. He 
was smoking; the woman was reading a bit of 
newspaper. 

‘There they be ; we’re in time. Now for it;’ 
and just before we got near to them, Dick called 
to the mare: ‘What’s the matter with you, Bess ? 
Turning lame again? That’ll never do.’ As she 
came close to the tramps she stumbled, making 
quite a noise. Then I understood what Dick 
meant when he said she made such a whobbling 
with her feet. I took the reins; and suiting 
the action to the word, he jumped down, and 
began examining the mare. Satisfying himself 
that all was right, he took off his hat, wiped 
his forehead, and turning to the man, asked him 
if he could give hima light for his pipe. Then 
drawing near, he said to the woman, who had 
something concealed under her shawl: ‘ What 
have you got there? Is it a pup?’ 

‘ What’s that to you? Mind your own business,’ 
she sulkily replied. 

‘Well, you might be civil, said Dick, 

A pitiful cry came from the kitten, 

*Hollo! If it ain't a cat, I dodeclare. It must 
be an uncommon favourite, for you to bring it 
with you. Are you going to sell it?’ 

‘Yes, she said, ‘My aunt gave it me in the 
Isle of Man, and I am going to take it where I 
shall get a good price for it.’ 

‘Maybe it will be one of them queer ones I 
have heard tell of, as is born without a tail ?” 

‘No indeed ; it isn’t, It’s got the handsomest 
tail I ever saw.’ 

‘Well, let’s have a look at it; and stooping 
down he lifted it up, and bringing it to the dog- 
cart, he held it up for us to see. In a moment 
I recognised my favourite. I nodded to the man ; 
and calling to the poor little creature by its name, 
it sprang into my lap, and I had it safe, The 
rage of the man and woman was unbounded, but 
we were determined to keep our hard-won prize. 

A pompous old gentleman who was walking 
along the road, took their part, and insisted upon 
our giving up the cat to its rightful owners, 
threatening to have us stopped if we did not leave 
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it at the public-house until we could prove that 
it was ours. In reply to his demand who we 
were, Dick told him that he was a detective 
from Uttoxeter, and if he liked to go and ask 
for One-eyed Dick, he would soon find out where 
he put up. 

Our return along the road was a complete ova- 
tion, for their conduct had raised the indignation 
of all who had witnessed the woman’s cruelty. It 
seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true that 
the poor little grimalkin had been compelled to 
walk nearly twelve miles. He was received on 
our return with great joy, and had a nice warm 
soft bed prepared. But he never rallied; the 
strain upon his strength had been too great, and 
in a few days, to our grief, our little pet died. 


I will now go back several years, and tell of 
the most remarkable parrot I ever knew. My 
father knowing my desire to have one, employed 
a connoisseur to make the purchase. It was a 
fine young gray bird, with a scarlet tail. When 
she came to me, the bird had never spoken, and 
it was some weeks before she did. I took great 


taught her to do so distinctly, and Poll soon 
caught the tones of my voice, though I never antici- 
pated that she would become the clever intelli- 
gent bird she did. Her speaking powers were 
wonderful—not as a simple imitation of words, 
but like a reasoning, thinking creature. She was 
my constant companion. When I went into the 
garden, she would go too, and never attempt 
to leave me, When I was alone reading or 
writing, she came out of her cage and amused 
herself by walking about the room. Poll was 
excessively proud and sensitive. Sometimes my 
brother teased her, and spoke in a contemptuous 
manner, when she would only shrug her shoulders 
and relapse into silence, as if he were quite 
beneath her contempt. I had had her about two 
years, when the late Rev. Dr L—— of London 
came to pay us a visit. Naturally, Polly was 
spoken of, and we related to him some of her 
clever sayings and doings. I remember his look- 
ing at the bird, and calling to her: ‘ Well, Polly, 
I hope that I shall hear some of your clever 
speeches while Iam here. I can scarcely believe 
what they tell me of you.’ 

Dr L—— was a large, I might almost say pon- 
derous man. The bedroom he occupied was above 
the dining-room ; he could not walk across the 
room or come down-stairs without being heard. 
The next morning at breakfast, instead of talking 
as she was accustomed to do, Polly remained 
silent ; so I thought she must be ill. Accordingly, 
when all left the room, I took her out of her cage 
and fondled her, when she at once spoke to me 
in her most endearing manner, using the fondest 
expressions, but in a low whisper. Thinking that 
she had taken cold, I gave her some warm food, 
trusting she would soon be better. In the after- 
noon, Dr L—— went out to pay some visits, and 
as soon as the carriage drove away out of the gate, 
she began in her loudest tones talking and laugh- 
ing in the happiest manner. He remained with 
us a fortnight, but she never spoke in his presence. 
When she heard him coming down stairs, she 
would whisper: ‘The Doctor is coming, and 
relapse into utter silence. 


pains with her. When she began to speak, I | 


Turning to mamma, he said: ‘I am sorry I have 
never heard that bird speak. Of course I believe 
all you tell me about it, but I am very much 
disappointed.’ 

Thereupon Polly looked down from her cage, 
and in her loudest and most dignified tone ex- 
claimed ‘Doctor!’ and then came one of her 
merriest laughs; the ice was broken, and she 
chatted away in her happiest and best manner. 

There were two dear friends who at that time 
were constant visitors. Polly was a great favourite 
with them, and a source of much amusement to 
both. One day while we were sitting in the 
dining-room, she observed them coming across 
the field at a short distance, and called to me: 
‘Here’s W—— and R—— coming; they will 
want their dinner, Won’t Lizzy be in a rage! 
Ah! ah! won’t she, that’s all.’ 

‘Nonsense, Polly,’ I said. ‘Don’t tell stories. 
They are not coming; and if they were, you could 
not see them ;’ not supposing her sight was so keen, 

‘Well, you’ll see,’ replied Polly. 

In a few moments the bell rang, and Mr W—— 
and Mr R appeared. Nothing could quiet the 
bird. She seemed in an ecstasy of fun and’ 
mischief, and had to be carried away into the 
kitchen to the cook, who, to her no little annoy- 
ance, had to prepare an impromptu dinner. The 
dinner was served, and Polly returned to her own 
place. By this time she was thoroughly excited, 
and began praising herself and her dear mistress, 
Mr R——, who thoroughly admired the bird, led 
the conversation. 

First she looked at her foot. ‘What a beautiful 
foot! What a tail, and a red one too!’ 

‘Yes, Polly, you are a beautiful bird, and a 
clever one as well. You saw us coming across the 
field, and knew we had not had our dinner. You 
are a knowing bird, Polly.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ with her curious laugh. ‘Polly is 
a clever bird, Polly ’s a beautiful bird.; What a 
Polly! what a—whataful Polly !’ 

We all laughed heartily, in which she joined— 
Polly loudest of all. 

Mr R—— said: ‘Well done! You ought to be 
sent to the College, to teach the students elocution.’ 

One of the most singular instances of her 
intelligence and great naughtiness was the fol- 
lowing. One morning I had gone from home. 
A young servant went to Polly’s cage and, not 
knowing that she was very savage, opened it, 
Polly flew at her hand, The girl was frightened, 
left the door open, and ran away; and the window 
being open, Polly walked out into the front- 
garden, The cook saw her, and called; but the 
bird would not come back; so thinking it was 
best to leave her until my return, cook watched 
her climb into a tree. 

I had had experience of Polly’s perverse dis- 
position, and knew that only by stratagem I could 
manage her. I walked down the path, and carrying 
a favourite cat with me, sat down near the tree, 
and proceeded to stroke Pussy and pet her. ‘ Poor 
Pussy! poor Pussy! You shall be my pet now. 
Polly has gone away and left me.’ I often bought 
her a sweet biscuit, and I had some with me, 
which I gave to the cat, still stroking her. My 
ruse had succeeded; I had roused her jealousy, 
I heard arustling in the branches, and presently 
Polly called out: * Pussy is a wretch.’ 

I did not take any notice ; but still fondling the 
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cat, I said: ‘Come, Pussy. We will go and see 
if dinner is ready.’ 

Matters were now progressing. -I glanced up, 
and saw Polly quietly descending the tree; and 
when she came to the bottom, cried: ‘ Polly ’s out ; 
Polly has been a walk,’ 

‘So I see. Polly can stop out altogether now, 
if she likes.’ 

‘Pussy is a fool—a horrid fool.’ Her temper 
was thoroughly roused. She came to me, climbed 
upon my knee, and rubbed her pretty head upon 
my hand. I had her safely now. After this, 
a strong padlock was put upon her cage, to pre- 
vent any more tree-escapades. 

We had a very handsome peacock, which Polly 
could see from her cage when he was on the lawn. 
It was absurd to see the strutting bird, his pride 
and self-assumption, and equally amusing to listen 
to Polly talking to him. We called him Ralph. 
Polly then would say : ‘Come here, Ralph—beau- 
tiful Ralph, handsome Ralph! Come, spread your 
tail.’ 

The tail would be outspread. 

‘Oh, you beauty! Now, stamp—stamp your 
foot, good, clever Ralph.’ 

One day while listening to such talk as this, 
she turned to me and demurely said: ‘What a 
fool that Ralph is !’ 

‘Nay, Polly ; Ralph is not a fool: he is a very 
clever bird, and I like him,’ 

Whenever she was not pleased, she shrugged 
her shoulders, as if in derision. ‘Now, I say 
Ralph is a fool.’ Just then the peacock gave one 
of those awful cries that peacocks alone can 
utter. Polly therefore gave another in imitation, 
and laughing loudly, shrieked : ‘ Ralph is singing 
—Ralph is singing! Oh, I shall die—I shall die 
of laughing’ 

A remarkable instance of her jealous temper was 
yaa toa parrot which had been purchased by 
a friend, who sent it to stay with us, hoping that 
it would learn to speak if it associated with my 
bird. But Polly conceived an inveterate dislike to 
the interloper, treating it with contempt, calling 
it all the ill names she knew. They were both in 
the dining-room one morning. I had trained her 
so well to be silent during family worship, that 
she never disturbed us. The other bird made 
various sounds, not very loud; but Polly knew 
that all noise was wrong. By way of chiding her 
ill-bred companion, she said in a whisper ; ‘Hush, 
hush! Be quiet, you naughty bird!’ When 
prayer was over, she burst out: ‘You naughty, 
wicked bird—you horrid bird, you kitchen bird— 
get out, get out! Away with you!’ After this, 
we saw it was useless to employ her as an in- 
structress, and so sent the despised bird home. 

Nevertheless she had her favourites, and was 
very kind to them. She was very fond of the 
cat, and would call her to the cage. But the most 
singular fancy she took was to a little mouse. 
The winter was very cold, and as Polly suffered 
much from it, she was taken every night to my 
bedroom, where there was a fire, and her cage 

laced on a low stool near it. One night I heard 

er talking in a low tone. I listened, and heard 
her say : ‘ Pretty little dear—pretty darling. Polly 
won't hurt you—Polly won’t bite you.’ 

Wondering what she meant, for I was sure that 
she was not talking to me, I got out of bed, and 
went to her cage. There, in the bottom of the 


cage, was a little mouse underneath the wires, 
feeding quite contentedly, and without any sign 
of fear. I often saw the tiny creature come in and 
out of Polly’s cage, nor did she ever attempt to 
injure it or drive it away. Her speech was very 
eculiar when those she did not like were present, 
She had a great dislike to my husband; I sup- 
pose from a feeling of jealousy, and always seemed 
unhappy when he was near, A few months 
after our marriage, we paid a short visit to my 
father, and one day when I was alone with Poll in 
the dining-room she said to me in her tenderest 
tones: ‘Why did you go away and get married, 
dear? Why did you go to Scotland, and leave 
your own Polly? Polly loves you. Don’t go 
away again and leave me! Ma cried when you 
left and went away. Don’t leave Polly again !’ 

He had never before heard her speak in such a 
gentle manner, and before my husband entered the 
room, he thought I was in conversation with a 
friend, and paused outside to listen. He has never 
forgotten the impression made upon him by that 
touching colloquy. We had to leave Polly behind, 
under mamma’s care, and in writing to me after- 
wards, she told me that the dear bird would talk 
about me continually. One day mamma said to 
her: ‘ Polly, I am writing to your mistress, Shall 
I send your love ?’ 

‘O yes; and here’s a pretty feather. E—— 
loves Polly’s feathers” It was sent to me, and I 
have it still, But unfortunately for Polly’s beauty, 
she bit off nearly all her scarlet feathers to send to 
me! 

When I revisited my former home, I took my 
little baby with me. Polly was delighted. It 
was something belonging to her dear mistress, and 
must be loved. When any one called, she would 
say: ‘ Have you seen the baby? Such a beauty! 
Give it to me. Polly won't bite it; Polly will 
only kiss it’ I had full confidence in her love 
for me; but I need scarcely say I never tried her 
affection for the little one. She, like other pets, 
has passed away, but is not forgotten. 


THE IRISH REVENUE POLICE 
INSPECTOR’S DREAM. 


Mackin’s Hotel is, or was, a refuge for the waifs 
and strays of male humanity whom circum- 
stances and the Limited Mail bring to Dublin; 
and the walls of its dingy smoking-room have 
in their time listened to many a strange tale of 
adventure told over the punch. One afternoon, 
the weather—an Irish drizzle, twin-sister of a 
Scotch mist—putting out of the question a saunter 
in Grafton Street, the writer sat before its fire in 
company with another waif, a retired West India 
Colonel, when we were joined by a third waif, 
tall, elderly, and who, from his appearance, had 
also evidently ‘served.’ The conversation, general 
at first, took eventually a turn which led to this 
gentleman beguiling the time for us until the 
dinner-hour by the recital of a remarkable dream, 
for which and the events connected with it, it is 
— superfluous to say the narrator vouched. 

he dream occurred to himself. The events he 
had either participated in or was cognisant of, and 
his narrative ran thus : 


Some five-and-twenty years ago—faix, its mebbe 
more—I held an appointment in the revenue 
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police, employed in this country specially to 
suppress the illicit manufacture of whisky—still- 
hunting as it was called. The duty now forms 
part of those undertaken by the constabulary. In 
those days it alone gave us plenty to do. At the 
time of my story, I was quartered in the County 
Fermanagh, and engaged with my party in scour- 
ing the picturesque hills and glens of its western 
border, Few who know anything of Ireland and 
its past will doubt that in the execution of my 
duty I had difficulties to contend with. Every 
man’s hand was against us, and every man’s 
mouth too for the matter of that as long as it 
was kept shut. There were few facilities for 
gaining information necessary to guide us to the 
lonely spots selected for the secret and primitive 
distilleries. The disposal of the stock was no 
easy matter with the potheen-makers, it is true, 
and in their attempts to get rid of the ‘ craytur’ 
and realise the profits, though often baffling us 
by the ingenuity of their devices, they frequently 
gave usa clue to their haunts. Still, every other 
man was engaged in the unlawful proceedings, 
and the remainder indirectly if not directly bene- 
fited by them. 

The dream itself will not take long to tell, the 
story connected with it a little longer. I returned 
one night from rather a long round, hungry and 
tired. After a good supper and a glass of punch 
—which for all I knew might have been ‘still’- 
made—I was glad to turn in. I most probably 
slept soundly the first part of the night; but in the 
middle of it I awoke, startled by an ugly dream. 
I was travelling along a road well known to me, 
and was, as usual, on horseback. As it seemed, I 
had arrived at a spot—the bottom of a valley or 
glen—where the road crossed a purling brook by 
one of those little bridges common enough in Ire- 
land, especially in highland districts. The same 
peaceful spot now presented in my dream I had 
often paused to admire in my waking senses. 
There were the babbling brook, the rustic bridge, 
the heath-covered hills sloping away on each 
side, their summits merging into the blue of the 
horizon; while around me the birds were singing 
in the copses, and the sun shining brightly. Peace- 
ful the scene but for one ghastly and mournful 
feature my dream added to it. On the bridge, in 
the middle almost of the path, lay the body of a 
young man, face upwards; the face marred by a 
gunshot wound a little towards the left on the 
forehead. His cap—a caubeen like what the 
boys wear—lay a little way from him ; and beside 
him sat a woman, her figure muffled in her shawl, 
and her head between her knees, her voice giving 
forth that wailing, crooning sound that Irish- 
women make over their dead. I awoke with 
that unsatisfactory feeling we sometimes experi- 
ence in dreams of being unable to do something 
we wish. I was trying to make my horse pass 
the bridge, and he wouldn't. I am not in the 
habit of remembering dreams, but that scene 
haunted me for many a day. So much or little 
for the dream. Now for what happened. 

About ten miles from my headquarters, away 
among the hills, nestled the pretty little village of 
Lisnamorna, secluded and peaceful, composed of a 
few humble dwellings, and surrounded by a farm 
or two, whose rudely cultivated fields occupied 
the adjoining slopes, As it belonged to my dis- 
trict, 1 had to visit it occasionally, and there was 


only one establishment at which I could rest and 
refresh myself at these times. It was a decent 
little shebeen—an alehouse properly, I suppose ; 
but cleanly and tidily kept by a widow woman 
of the name of Power. Widow Power had one 
child—a daughter, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and 
buxom ; always clean and tidy too, with a bright 
smile and a gay word for everybody at all times, 
A village, however small or sequestered it may be, 
is sure to have one if not rival belles to boast of, 
and Nancy Power was the acknowledged belle of 
Lisnamorna. Though belonging to the constabu- 
lary, I managed to pick up plenty of private gossip 
—indeed, anything not connected with potheen 
or potheen-making, I was free as other folk to 
know. And I knew that Nancy Power had 
scores of suitors equally desirous to win her 
favours, and ready to break each other’s heads for 
the sake of a smile or a glance from her. All 
the boys for miles round were after her; and all 
the ale for exactly the same distance were mad 
with jealousy on account of her. And Nancy, for 
all she had not learned her art in Merrion Square, 
kept her admirers in the usual state of palpitation, 
and her rivals in agonies of envy just as long as it 
suited her mischievous nature. Faith the jade, I 
had a kind of sneaking regard for her myself, I 
think, for I used to like her to wait upon me, 
But although Nancy tossed her head and laughed 
when Mike broke Andy’s crown, or Phil declared 
he’d go and list for a sojer for the love of her, it 
was another matter when Jim Brady, whose old 
father owned one of the little farms up on the 
hills, vowed if she didn’t give up her shilly-shal- 
lyin’, and tell him once for all Yes or No, he’d 
clear out to America. Like most Irish girls, she was 
fond of fun and loath to give up her freedom ; but 
Jim was a determined fellow, America a long wa: 
off, and moreover Jim was master of pretty Nancy's 
heart. So Nancy said Yes, just for fear he’d go 
out there, and get killed by the ‘nagurs’ or Indians 
across the seas, she said. But that wasn’t agree- 
able news for somebody, as I quite accidentally 
learned. 

‘See here Nancy, d’ye mind me now! Av ye 
don’t quit with that spalpeen Jim Brady, it ’ll be 
the worse for yez both. It’s the last word Ill 
spake to ye, if ye don’t promise me, Sure, it’s all 
through you I’m not the quiet, dacent boy I wance 
was,’ 

‘@’out o’ that wid you, Dan Morrisey! Is 
it your slave ye think I am, to be doin’ your 
biddin’? Off about yer business. Spalpeen yer- 
self,’ 

Dan Morrisey went about his business, but 
with the heaviest anathemas I think I ever heard 
a man utter; and Nancy, when she found me 
sitting in her mother’s little back-room, coloured 
to the roots of her hair ; for she knew I must have 
overheard the conclusion, at all events, of her 
conversation with her discarded lover in the little 
potato-patch behind the cottage. 

‘Well Nancy, and when is it to be?’ I said, 
knowing the best way with my countrywomen is 
to rally them out of their confusion. ‘Has old 
Brady made enough profit out of the whisky yet, 
to set you and Jim up?’ 

‘Ah thin, yer honor, it’s not suspectin’ the 
dacint owld man av such a thing, ye are surely !’ 

‘Well Nance, never mind—keep Jim out of 
mischief anyway, when ye get him under your 
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thumb, as I know well you’ll have him. But 
when is it ?” 

As Nancy stood modestly blushing and fingering 
with the corner of her apron, I could not help 
thinking young Brady was a lucky fellow. 

‘Faith, if it was only to spite that black-hearted 
Dan Morrisey to-morrow, I’d marry any one 0’ 
them to-night,’ at length replied Nancy, her eyes 
flashing, and the blushes deepening and spreading 
over her pretty face in an angry flush. 

‘Then I fancy Jim will not have much longer 
to wait for his answer,’ I said, as Nancy left to 
bring me my refreshment. 

Dan Morrisey ? I have that Jad’s name on my 
list, I reflected. He’s one of Brady's gang. A 
tight, strapping young blade, with a roguish eye 
and a smart tongue. The life of a wake or a 
wedding, and the foremost boy at every fair for 
drinking, dancing, or ‘divarshun,’ as they call 
whacking each other’s skulls with their black- 
thorns. <A good lad too, barring the potheen- 
making, and a ’cute one. Well Sergeant M‘Lough- 
lin and I knew his ’cuteness, Maybe, it wasn’t a 
"cute trick to leave Brady’s farm for a week, 
pretending he’d quarrelled with the old man and 
was turned off, that he might put us on a false 
scent the night they carted off two loads in Murphy 
Macmorrogh’s wagons, my party and I following 
Brady’s empty carts in another direction! Maybe 
it wasn’t kind of him to drive M‘Loughlin over to 
Ballymena, Mac sitting on top the sacks of potatoes 
with eight kegs of potheen under him all the while! 
Who but he ran fourteen demijohns into Ennis 
under a load of turf for ‘his riv’rince!’ A jaunty, 
rollicking young blade, the same ‘handy Dan,’ as 
they called him. 

‘We'll nab that Brady now sir,’ said M‘Loughlin, 
a short time after the occurrence of my overhearing 
the angry conversation between Nancy and Dan 
Morrisey. ‘Handy Dan’s broke wid the gang 
fairly this time. It’s all along o’ Nancy Power. 
She’s to be marrit soon to Jim Brady; and Dan’s 
just mad with jealousy and spite, and he’s ready 
to give us the office.’ 

‘Take care it’s not a plant again, sergeant,’ 

‘Sorra bit, sir. The lad’s goin’ to the dogs 
fast. Quarrellin’ and gamblin’ at fairs now, instead 
of jigging and making sport for the boys and girls. 
He’s nigh broke his ould father and mother’s 
heart.’ 

‘Well M‘Loughlin, it’s no matter to us what’s 


happened. Information’s hard enough to get, and | 


it is our duty to get it how we best can, and make 
the best use of it, Keep your eye on Dan 
Morrisey,’ 

Brady the elder, ostensibly a small farmer, was 
virtually the most extensive defrauder of the 
revenue in my district. Others, his inferiors, 
were associated with him, as of necessity there 
must have been, to carry on the number of stills 
he was connected with, and the amount of traffic 
he controlled; but although I had made a suc- 
cessful raid or two, I had been unable, hitherto, to 
bring home to Brady his share of complicity in 
any of the concerns seized, Failure in this respect 
had not exactly drawn reflections upon me from 
my superiors; but I was aware that nothing would 
accelerate my promotion to the rank of Inspector 
—I was only a sub then—so much as the despatch 
of old Brady to the county town with a clear case 
against him for trial. 


Love and jealousy are powerful agents in 
human affairs; but they are more likely to be 
turned to account by the smart detectives of 
London and Paris, than by a revenue policeman 
still-hunting in the north-west of Ireland. It 
had indeed occurred to me that amongst Mr Jim 
Brady’s unsuccessful rivals it would be strange if 
there were not one bearing a grudge against him 
strong enough to make him do, what I knew no 
bribe in money would the most avaricious—turn 
informer. I had compunction, however, about 
setting evil passions to work even to further the 
ends of justice, and dismissed the idea, not with- 
out a secret apprehension that J was too scrupulous 
and tender-hearted to make an efficient revenue 
detective, If M‘Loughlin was right now, however, 
about this jealousy-driven young fellow Morrisey, 
stern duty would compel me to avail myself of 
any information he volunteered. 

Upon my word, gentlemen, when a week or 
two afterwards my sergeant came to me to make 
a long report of valuable information he had 
received from this Morrisey, I was not so 
rejoiced as you would naturally expect me 
to be—considering my promotion was insured 
by success—at the prospect of old Brady, his 
son, and all their gang falling into our clutches, 
I never could all my life help sharing my country- 
men’s hatred of an informer, and experiencing a 
feeling of disgust when duty compelled me to 
employ such tools. Moreover, I thought of Nancy 
Power newly married, and half hoped that the 
younger law-breaker might escape us. In any 
case, our success would ruin both the Bradies and 
Powers; for I had a shrewd suspicion all along 
that there was more of old Brady’s potheen con- 
sumed on the widow’s premises than either 
Guinness’s porter or Jamieson’s ale. But duty 
is duty, I needn’t say to you. Sergeant M‘Lough- 
lin, eager like all of us for promotion, was keen on 
the hunt. 

Furnished with the requisite information, my 
plans were soon arranged to make the seizures ; 
and choosing a favourable evening, the expe- 
dition started. M‘Loughlin with the larger 
party, guided by Morrisey—for whom a spare 
suit of uniform had been found—was to take 
a round-about to the most important of Brady’s 
stills; while with a couple of constables 
I went through Lisnamorna, starting an hour 
before daylight, as if on an ordinary round, and 
to join the main party at a rendezvous in the 
hills beyond the village. The disguise was neces- 
sary for Morrisey, whose life would not be worth 
a moment’s purchase if it were known he had 
turned informer. On reaching Lisnamorna with 
the two constables, we halted; and having given 
them each a glass of ale, I sent them on, directing 
them to take a cut across the hills to the ren- 
dezvous. I was in no hurry myself, knowing 
that being mounted, I should reach it as soon as 
they, or soon after they did, and did not expect 
M‘Loughlin there before noon ; so I staid chatting 
to Widow Power about the wedding and the new- 
married couple. 

When I took the road again, I started slowly, 
not wishing those in the village to suspect I was 
after anything in particular, as my track would 
be visible to them for a mile or two as I followed 
| its windings amongst the defiles. Presently I was 
| out of sight, and trotted on, Excited with the 
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prospect of success and the work before me, my 
dream certainly was not in my thoughts, when, 
as I got to the bottom of the hill, a turn of the 
road brought me in view of the spot already 
described as its scene. I could hear the murmur- 
ing brook, and see it above the bridge like a silver 
thread winding through the glen—only the farther 
parapet of the bridge as yet visible. There were 
the sloping hills clad with heather ; the birds were 
singing in the trees, and the noonday sun shining 
peacefully on the landscape. I suppose the recol- 
lection of my dream rushed upon me with sudden 
and overwhelming force—at all events I experi- 
enced a feeling I cannot describe and had never 
felt before, nor have I since. My heart beat fast, 
I know, and my bridle-hand shook the reins on 
the horse’s neck as if I were palsied. A few paces 
more, and the animal I was riding pulled back 
with the snort a horse gives when terrified, caus- 
ing me from habit to sit down tight, as he seemed 
inclined to rear, But as he swerved, he brought 
me in full view of the bridge, and there before my 
eyes was the ghastly and mournful group so mys- 
teriously prefigured in my dream. Exactly as in 
my vision I had seen it, lay the dead body of the 
youth extended on the path, a little to the one 
side of it—the gunshot wound on his brow, his 
head in a pool of blood, his pale features upturned 
to the bright sun, and even his caubeen lying near 
him. The female also sat beside him, her shawl 
drawn over her head, her head bent down between 
her knees; and mingling with the babble of the 
stream and the twitterings of the birds came 
the low, weird wailing—the Irishwoman’s requiem 
for her dead. There was not a single particular 
in which the scene before my waking senses did 
not correspond with that which my dream had 
presented to me three nights before. 

Whether the woman heard my horse’s hoofs, I 
know not, but she never turned or ceased her 
dismal ‘keening.’? I would have spoken to her; 
but nothing I could do would make the animal 
approach, and eventually I had to leave the road 
and jump the brook. Then I galloped off in the 
direction of the spot to which my two men had 
proceeded by the mountain pathway, which was 
not far off now. My look and manner evidently 
astonished them, 

‘What’s happened sir, for the love of the 
Virgin? Ye look as pale as death,’ 

‘Who is that young fellow lying dead on Mona 
Bridge?’ L asked, forgetting in my excitement that 
these men could not have seen the sight I had 
come upon. ‘ And how has he come by his death ?’ 

But of course they only looked more astonished 
than ever, gazing at one another and at me by 
turns. 

But the presence of my own men restored me 
to calmness, The miserable shieling at which we 
had arrived was deserted, although the embers of 
a fire were still glowing on the hearth. I now 
ordered the men to take a shutter from the hut, 
and march with it down to the bridge, while I 


rode alongside. But it took longer for them to 
reach the bridge than it had done me previously | 
to gallop from it; and when we came to the spot | 
there was no one there. 


‘ Ah, botheration sir, ye must have had no sleep 


last night, and just tuk a nap in yer saddle! It’s , be so easy to some of us that few clouds cross the 


a dhrame ye had.’ 


‘Hush, you fool!’ I said angrily, and pointed to | joke away the little domestic troubles which greet 


the pool of blood on the road; while the other 
constable picked up the poor fellow’s caubeen. 

Well, of course you would like to know how 
it happened that my dream came true; but 
that is what I cannot fully satisfy you about. 
All I can tell you is that Nancy Power was by 
this time a widow. It was young Jim Brady’s 
dead body I saw lying on the bridge. Jim 
had been at the shieling before mentioned with 
others, all the previous night ; but towards morn- 
ing, wind of M‘Loughlin’s doings at other stills 
had reached them, and of course they all scattered, 
eventually finding their way to Brady’s farm, But 
when hours passed and young Jim did not turn 
up like the others, they got uneasy about him, 
and ventured out to see alter him. They found him 
as I had seen him, shot through the head. When 
they returned for a stretcher to bring him home, 
his wife had run off to him, on hearing the dreadful 
news, and it was she I had heard bewailing 
the poor fellow’s death after her country fashion. 
In the interval between my first coming upon the 
sad spectacle and my return with the two con- 
stables, the party from Brady’s farm—which was 
close by—had returned with the stretcher to fetch 
away the body, which of course accounted for our 
finding nothing there but the pool of blood and 
the poor fellow’s cap. 

Who shot him ?—Well, there’s not much doubt 
on my mind. When M‘Loughlin came in and 
made his report, it appeared that the spy Dan 
Morrisey was missing from the party shortly after 
they had commenced operations on the first still. 
M‘Loughlin, however, had all the necessary infor- 
mation to proceed with his work without Morrisey, 
and having his hands full, never bothered about 
him, believing he had made off, in fear of being 
recognised, A musket with blank cartridge, had 
been put in Morrisey’s hands when he donned the 
uniform, Brady, it was found, was killed with a 
large slug. Putting this and that together, I think 
if we had caught ‘ handy Dan,’ we’d have twisted 
a hempen cravat round his neck; but he had 

lanned other things beside the seizure of old 
rady’s stills that night, and his own escape 
amongst others successfully, 

Old Brady was let off easier, on account of the 
catastrophe ; more especially as his illicit trade 
was completely spoiled. He lingered on for a 
few years a broken-hearted man. After his death, 
Nancy Brady, the young widow, married again, 
so I heard; but I got my promotion, and left the 
station long before these latter events. From that 
day, however, my reluctance to employ informers 
was greater than ever, 


DOMESTIC HARMONY. 


Home, to be a home, is essentially patriarchal ; 
not in the sense in which this term is used 
among tribal nations, but in the necessary reve- 
rence for, submission to, and sympathy with the 
head of the family. On him rests almost solely 
the responsibility of provision, and to him belongs 
the right of direction. It is difficult for those 
who have not yet achieved this headship to 
realise the sense of responsibility which often 
oppresses the head of the family. Provision may 


sunshine of our lives, and we may smile at or 
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us sometimes when we cross the home threshold. 
Few of us are so blessed. It is the far more 
common lot that the business events of the day 
have been more or less chequered, and the head 
quits the office or warehouse with the brain more 
or less perturbed, the heart oppressed, and both 
needing and longing for the sunshine and the 
joy of the home and the family circle. To 

e transferred at such a time from the troubles 
and heavy cares of business to the petty but 
often irritating squabbles of domestic life, is 
a case to make angels weep, and almost enough 
to drive humanity mad. Let, therefore, but the 
cares and responsibilities of the head of the 
family be duly realised, and each member of 
the household must feel towards him the neces- 
sary sympathy, to guard him from all needless 
obtrusion of little domestic difficulties. It may 
be—it unhappily is the case—that there are heads 
of families who are unworthy of reverence; or 
who are so tyrannical or oppressive in their rule 
that submission is difficult ; or who are so unsym- 
pathetic that it is not easy to feel sympathy with 
them. These are family misfortunes which, how- 
ever much they may be regretted, lie outside our 
— in this paper, and require a consideration 

eyond our limits. It is enough for our purpose 
here, that if there be not reverence for, submission 
to, and sympathy with the head of the family, 
there cannot be domestic harmony. 

The infinitely slight modifications of form which 
make up the distinctive external features of man- 
kind are but types of the numberless variations 
of temperament and character. It is not pos- 
sible that the family can be constituted without 
the intrusion of these varieties. Often they are 
marked, and sometimes so strong and antagonistic 
as to become a fertile source of domestic dis- 
quietude. Often home-loves are enough to 
smooth down the transient asperities arising from 
this cause; and some of the most charming in- 
stances of the overpowering influence of home- 
love occur, where differences of temperament and 
character would otherwise more or less seriously 
disturb the household. The well-known axiom in 
civil life, ‘that personal right ends where it 
encroaches on the right of others, applies with 
equal or greater force to the closer relations of the 
household. 

The enforcement of selfish claims is often sub- 
mitted to by the more generous members of the 
household, for the sake of external peace ; whilst 
the more generous heart bleeds under the enforced 
wrong. Jealousy of petty privilege is incom- 
patible with domestic peace. The green-eyed 
monster glares upon all favours in which it does 
not share, Whatever the apparent sunshine, there 
can be no real harmony in a household where 
jealousy influences one or more of its members. 
For instance, a gentleman once offered a fortnight 
at the seaside to two of four children forming the 
family of a widowed friend; but the mother felt 
compelled to decline this generous offer, because 
she was afraid that if made to two only, the 
jealousy of the others would be painfully excited. 

he instance is one that gravely illustrates the 
losses often entailed on families by this unhappy 
feeling. 

a although a transient feeling, is a 
fertile soil for the growth of envy, which once 
possessed, grasps us with more persistency, gives a 


deep gloom to the domestic life of the possessor, 
and often overshadows the whole household, 
Hatred and malice happily rarely intrude their 
destructive power upon domestic life; but the 
instinctive propensities which generate them must 
needs exist ; and it is a powerful antidote to their 
development that the ordinary courtesies of our 
homes should be constantly and carefully regarded. 
If in the external world a due regard for social 
courtesies is essential to its enjoyable constitu- 
tion, it is greatly more necessary that the varied 
members of a household should practise with 
scrupulous care the softening amenities of family 
life. 

How often have the jealousies and ‘envyings of 
individual members been calmed down or banished 
by the sunshiny greeting of its more joyous mem- 
bers! It is said, ‘There is a skeleton in every 
house.’ This may be; but a skeleton may be 
locked up in the strong-room and kept out of 
sight. With more truth, let us hope, there is an 
angel in every house. Reader, have you not one 
in yours? If you have not, then the chances of 
domestic harmony have indeed fallen hard upon 
you. If you have, assiduously cultivate it. You 
have no conception of how the careful observa- 
tion and tending of this divine element will rub 
off your own angularities, and tend to invest you 
with its own simplicity and beauty. Avoid, how- 
ever, all undue familiarity. As much freedom as 
is essential to graceful intercourse must enter into 
our domestic life; but this freedom must at all 
times be qualified by a subtle delicacy. The 
most joyous and generous are the most likely 
to be culpable on this point, and may by a little 
spontaneous carelessness ‘tread on the toes’ of 
their more reserved domestic companions. Nor 
may we forget that when we have inadvertently 
passed the boundary of domestic propriety, the 
truest politeness dictates a ready and graceful 
apology. The pride which forbids this is the 
product of selfishness, and is itself often a disturb- 
ing element of domestic harmony. 

Mutual confidence, oneness, and openness are 
among the constituents of a harmonious household. 
‘Cross-purposes’ are well known as a disturbing 
element ; but do not cross-purposes come from the 
concealment and consequent misapprehension of 
purposes? Difference of purposes must needs 
arise, and the French provide for this by giving 
largely to each mature member of the household, 
liberty to live out the individual purpose without 
regard to the others. This, however, is wholly 
uncongenial to the English idea of the home, 
where the diverse purposes of the members must 
somehow or other be made to dovetail, or be 
arranged for their separate working out without 
interfering with the harmony of the whole. This 
is scarcely possible where there is concealment 
and consequent misapprehension, Let the life 
of every member of a family be transparent in 
all matters that affect the others ; let the wishes 
and purposes of each be freely talked over; and 
then a little arrangement by the head or others, 
and the concession and conciliation which mutual 
regard will always generate, will suffice to bring 
all the purposes of the domestic group into 
harmonious working. If the selfish pressure of a 
purpose of subordinate character produce a little 
antagonism, the judicial interference of the head 
must be accepted, and obedience should be granted 
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without audible or felt disappointment. The 
mutual sympathy of a household should make 
the purposes of all a source of happiness to each. 

uch of the provider’s troubles would often 
be lessened by a little free chat at home about 
difficulties and purposes. A mother’s smaller 
vexations would often vanish under the sunshine 
of loving discussions with the offending or other 
members of the family. A brother’s or a sister’s 
love affair, which generally has absorbing interest 
for the individual concerned, is far too often a 
subject of painful concealment or of rude banter. 
The propriety of such a love should of course at 
the first be referred to parental judgments. This 
point settled, it should be known to: every 
member of the family, be treated with becoming 
delicacy and sympathetic gravity, or become a 
subject of pleasant conversation whenever the 
chief agent so wishes or may need loving guidance 
in reference to it. ‘I do not like Mr Welford, 
Annie,’ said George to his sister; ‘and I do wish 
_ would transfer your love to some one I could 
ike better.’ ‘Well, George, I should very much 
like to oblige you; but lovers are not so plentiful, 
and perhaps I should be equally unsuccessful in 
another attempt to please you. Besides, you see, 
I am the person chiefly concerned; and as Mr 
Welford is very much to my liking, and our 
father and mother have sanctioned his suit, I 
think, as a loving act of brotherly courtesy to me, 
dear George, you should try to like him’ 

And if Annie did not win her brother by this 
graceful appeal, he proved himself unable to make 
the necessary concession to the social harmony 
of the household, and so far rendered himself 
unworthy of his place there. 

The measure of domestic happiness enjoyed by 
a household is the sum of its several parts. And 
the happiness of each of its members is enhanced 
by the consciousness of the happiness enjoyed by 
the others. As difficulties and troubles dwindle 
by sympathetic discussion, so inversely the joys 
of a household accumulate by that harmony of 
feeling which prompts us to ‘rejoice with those 
that do rejoice. So interwoven are family inte- 
rests, that every severance of purpose detracts 
from the family sum of joyous life. So sensitive 
are family loves, that any diversion from family 
oneness arouses suspicion, and disturbs the har- 
mony of feeling. Mutual sympathy must reign 
with least possible disturbance ; and if disturbed, 
be restored with all — speed and grace. Let 
every member of the household strive to be a 
source of contributory sunshine, for every ray 
will be reflected upon the source; and whilst 
enlivening other souls, that whence it came, grows 
brighter. Even the sadder spirits cannot fail to 
be more or less joyously excited under the happy 
influences of a sunshiny household, where by 
mutual confidence and loving sympathy, all is 
known, and each member is a link in the chain 
of domestic harmony. 


ECCENTRIC RETURNS 
Mr Cownen CuarkE tells a story of a gentleman 
whose ‘return’ of his income to the Tax Com- 
missioners ran: ‘For the last three years my 
income has been somewhat under one hundred 
and fifty pounds; in future it will be more pre- 


the money.’ In a similar serio-comic vein did a 
countryman, not too proud to confess the smallness 
of his means, respond to the kind inquiries of the 
Commissioners for the Income Tax, in the earliest 
days of its imposition. He rhymed; putting in 
a claim for exemption in this form : 


I, John Ware, do declare 
I have but little money to spare. 
I have, 

1 Little house, 1 little maid. 
2 Little boys, 2 little trade. 
2 Little land. 
2 ditto money at command. 
Rather too little is my little all, 
To supply with comfort my dear little squall, 
And 2 too little to pay taxes at all. 

By this you see 

I have children three 

Depend on me. 

Sometimes official inquirers get more infor- 
mation than they desire. At the taking of the 
last census, an enumerator in South Ayrshire 
received from a miner the following conscien- 
tious return. We give it verbatim, only altering 
the names: ‘Thomas Moran boren In ireland 
county of armaugh Silver Brige eage 303 years. 
To the best of my nolege i Am that eage, 
and iam married the secent time the furst wife 
Mary Conolly be longed to ireland in county 
armaugh the Secent Wife be longed to County 
Dereay hur name was elen M‘Ghee Now hur 
name is elen Moran but she run a way From me 
five years and ten months since andi dont now 
wheare she is for if she is Dead or not i havent 
hard from hur since but if she is Dead i think she 
wood have sent me woard before now my father 
was a Farmer and had a great power of land in 
ireland and when i came to scotland it was a navey 
i was working In the Coll Pitt but sure i am not 
working no place now fori got my lege broken 5 
weeks and 3 days since gon to morrow. Rosey 
Moran my sister be longing to ireland is Marred 
and hur name now is Misses Cross and hur eage is 
205 years and she has Fore of a family the oulest 
Is tomas Cross 7 years of eage and boren in ireland 
newery County armaugh Mary Cross eaged 6 years 
gen the sevene day of augest Boren in ireland 
County of armaugh Elsie Cross eaged Fore years 
gen the 10t May Boren in newcastle england 
Clety Cross eaged 1 yere and 9 month gen Satur- 
deay Boren in newery ireland and the father of 
them is Able Cross boren in england eaged 40 

ears and was a soger and sarved his Quane and 
his country 201 years now in the Pit Working 
and all that sins this paper is catholecks.’ Glanc- 
ing over this extraordinary schedule, the enumera- 
tor remarked to the miner that he seemed to have 
a rather large household, to which the =e 
man replied ; ‘Sure, and there’s just meeself !’ 

That was more than could be said by the honest 
farmer of Caithness, who, recording the births of 
his children in the Family Bible, wrote : ‘ Betty was 
born on the day that John Cathel lost his gray 
mare in the moss. Jemmy was born the day they 
began mending the roof o’ the kirk. Sandy was 
born the night my mother broke her leg, and the 
day after Kitty gaed away with the sodgers, The 
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twins, Willie and Marget, was born the day Sanny 
Bremner bigget his new barn, and the very day 
after the battle o’ Waterloo, Kirsty was born the 
night o’ the great fecht on the Reedsmas, atween 
Peter Donaldson and a south country drover. 
Forbye, the factor raised the rent the same year. 
Anny was born the night the kiln gaed on fire, six 
years syne, David was born the night o’ the great 
speat, and three days afore Jamie Miller had a lift 
frae the fairies.’ 

The Irishman’s peculiar method of retaining the 
nothings is not so uncommon as one might sup- 
pose. A census schedule from an English village 
was dated ‘April the 3, 18701, and purported to 
give all the necessary information regarding the 
family of a farm labourer ‘aged 305,’ whose roof, 
according to his account, also sheltered a widow 
‘aged 704’ 

An insurance agent seeing a would-be insurer 
had, in filling up the proposal form, answered 
the questions, ‘ Age of father, if living ?’ ‘ Age of 
mother, if living?’ by making the one a hundred 
and twelve years, and the other a hundred and 
two years old, congratulated him on coming of 
such a very long-lived family. ‘Oh,’ said the 
applicant, ‘ my parents died many years ago; but 
if living, would be aged as there put down,’ 

There is nothing like exactness. An officer 
having to proceed on duty from one station to 
another, in making out his claim for travelling 
expenses put down the item, ‘ Porter, 6d.;’ an 
item struck out by the War Office. Not being 
inclined to be defrauded of his sixpence, the officer 
informed the authorities that the porter had con- 
veyed his baggage from one station to another, 
and that had he not employed him, he must have 
taken a cab, which would have cost eighteenpence. 
In reply came an official notification that his claim 
would be allowed, but instructing him that he 
ought to have used the term ‘porterage’ instead 
of ‘porter.’ He was determined, however, to 
have the last word, and wrote back that he was 
unable to find any precedent for using the word 
*porterage,’ but for the future would do so; and 
at the same time requested to know if he was to 
use the term ‘ cabbage’ when he meant ‘ cab’ 

The other day, a summons commanding Thatcher 
Magoin to present himself for service on the jury- 
box, was returned to the New York Commissioner 
of Jurors with the information that it had been 
served on the wrong party. ‘ Magoin,’ said the 
Commissioner, ‘must come here and shew cause 
why he should not be a juror” ‘He can’t come,’ 
was the reply; ‘he’s too busy. If he did come, 
he would make things hot for you. Besides, you 
would have to send a derrick and a truck to bring 
him ; he turns the scales at five thousand pounds,’ 
The Commissioner expressed his belief that the 
speaker had been imbibing more than was good 
for him. ‘I’m telling you facts, Mr Commissioner,’ 
said the indignant man. ‘Thatcher Magoin is 
a steam-engine, located at the foot of Fletcher 
Street. Years ago, I was employed by a man 
named Thatcher Magoin. I named my engine 
on Pier 19, East River, after him. When the 
Directory-man came to the Dock to get names, he 
saw the name on the engine; and thinking it 
represented the name of the boss [master], put 
Thatcher Magoin down in the book,’ 

Of course the engine-owner was to blame for 
not having the Directory-man’s false return cor- 


rected, but then the mistake entailed no incon- 
venient consequences to himself. It was different 
in the case of the member of the Michigan House 
of Representatives who found himself set down 
as a married man in the official list of members. 
He lost no time in writing to the compiler of the 
manual: ‘In proof-sheet of manual I see you say 
Iam married. Please correct, or send the woman 
around, and oblige.’ He was obliged one way or 
another. But as a rule, it is difficult to get the 
official mind to bow to correction ; its aversion to 
owning itself in the wrong being as great as that 
of the Suffolk clergyman who, misled by a farmer's 
pronunciation, christened his boy ‘Joan’ instead 
of ‘John,’ and registered the youngster as a girl. 
On the blunder being discovered some time atfter- 
wards by the parish clerk, the vicar was implored 
to alter the register or perform the ceremony 
anew. ‘I will make a memorandum of the cir- 
cumstance,’ said he ; and he kept his promise by 
writing at the foot of the register: ‘Mem.—The girl 
baptised on the 10th instant by the name of Joan, 
proved a fortnight afterwards to be a boy!’ A 
very eccentric return, this. 


A MAORI SERENADE. 


HE. 
*WnueEn queenly rides the moon above, 
And softly falls the dew ; 
Across the wave to thee, my love, 
I’ll steer the light canoe.’ 


The watchful maid his coming spied ; 
Into the bark she came ; 

While drifting gaily down the tide, 
He thus avowed his flame. 


‘How roguish yonder stars, my dear, 
Are twinkling in the sky ! 

Yet none our tale of love can hear 
But only thou and I, 


*Serenely sails the moon above, 
Across the liquid blue ; 

So, gently down Life’s waters, love, 
We’ll steer the light canoe.’ 


SHE. 
*Man ever was inconstant known. 
Should I be called away 
To where beyond the stars ’tis shewn 
We find eternal day ; 


*So sure as shines yon moon above, 
Thy heart will prove untrue ; 

To seek some English lady-love, 
Thou ’It steer the light canoe.’ 


Hg. 
*The beauteous forms who will may boast 
Of Albion’s favoured isle ; 
The joy on earth I value most, 
My Maori maiden’s smile. 


* And if in death’s repose my love 
Retire from earthly view ; 
To join her then, for Heaven above 
I'll steer the light canoe.’ T. 0. W. 
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